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- -‘T'ypoowAPHICaL ERRORS.—Every printer can ac- 

count for the common errors of the press—some 

that do and others which do not affect the sense. 

But there are others that occur, so much out of rule 

as to make us 
iy) 





pe and stare, 
“And wonder how, the mischief, they got there.” 


In part of the impression of our last number, in 
the first page, when speaking of the loss from want 
of employ in certain cittes, the estimate runs thus— 
«12,500 dollars per day, 75,000 per week, two mil. 
tions per month!” Four times 75,000, we guess, is 
only 300,000. Those who are cufious in preserv- 
ing tiles of the Reeister, (as the editor thinks that 
the article in which this error exists is of some inte- 
vest) will please to make the needful correction 
with a pen. 

Re.arions wita Sears.—In the present state of 
suspense, We Must expect various rumors about our 
relations with Spain, and enough of them are afloat. 
It is understood, that the president convened the 
heads of departments on Monday last, and that the 
despatches from our minister at Madrid were the 
principal subject of consideration—but nothing is 
‘known of their contents, or of the determination of 
the president, though it is reported that the Hornet 
will immediately. return to Cadiz. 
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Mitigation of Slavery—No. 7. 


PROPOSITION THE THIRD—CONTINUED. 

The scheme suggested in our last paper, to re- 
duce the number ot our slaves or keep their popu- 
lation in check— with a view also, possibly,to era- 
dicate their color itself in a few generations, may 
have pleased some by its novelty, whilst others 
have thought it absurd, and a third party shook 
their heads doubtingly as toits practical results: 
but having carefully reviewed it, and “compared 
things with things,” it appears to us to be the only 
project, incompatible with acts of wonton cruelty 
andruthless barbarism, by which the great objects 
proposed can be effected, if ever to be accomplish- 
ed atall, and we shall give up some other notions 
we designed to offer, to a further consideration of 
it. It seems to be the something that we desired 
to have, when speaking of colonization we advised 
the people to look athome. Vol. XUILp. 82. 

Let us examine the operation and attempt to cal- 
cailate the consequences of the adoption of our pro- 
ject— 

It must be admitted that a constant drain of /e- 
males trom any country, or district of a country, will 
bring about its rapid depopulation, and without 
acts offensive to humanity—it being admitted that 
such depopulation is needful to the public good, as 
we esteem it.tobein the case before us. The re- 
moval of oné Woman is more important to thisthan 
that of many meén, The reason of this is too obvi- 
ous to reqttire elucidation. But the moral effect of 
Such removal is worthy of deep reflection, whe- 
Aer we regard its force upon the objects of ourso- 
licitude, or upen the white population, whose wel- 
fare and happiness necessarily demands our first at- 
tention—self-preservation being the first law. 

We have assumed as datum that the slaves will 
double their population in 30 years—that the like 


period is a generation of slaves—that the stock de- 
Vor. XVI-——27, 








a wom we tert. eaiaenaihedaeamhahinia ies 
pends upon certain women equal to one fifth of its 
number, to give it the above mentioned increzsc, 
These appear to be reasonable assumptions, and we 
shall use them asaccepted facts, 

The present amount of slaves in the United 
States we suppose to be about 1,800,000—nearly all 
located south of the state of Delaware—of this 
number one fifth, or 360,000, are child-bearing wo- 
men, each of whom must be the cause of giving 


Jive persons to the generation and living at the endof 


it, to keep the stock stationary—and ten persons ag 
aforesaid, to maintain the above ratio of increase. 

To keep the population stationary, itis necessa- 
ry to remove 12,000 girls every year, during the ge- 
neration proposed to be acted upon—taking 13 
years asthe eguated time in which they and their 
children would add tothe population, ifthey remain- 
ed to form a part of it. Now, weapprehend that if 
this process could be carried on for one generation 
ouly, the check would be so great as to quiet future 
upprehension on account of the slaves, ifit should 
not lead to their total emancipation, with the exs 
tinction of their color,—which, by adventitious mix- 
tures, is always retiring; and in the contingencies 
stated, would retire more rapidly. é 

But asa sufficiency of girls of the proper age to 
act directly in favor of the system proposed, could 
not probably be had either for money or in a de- 
sire to accelerate the work of reformation, perhaps 
15,000 might be required. The ‘ways and means’’ 
to obtain these, we leave to othercalculators. But 
ifthis system could be persevered in for two gene- 
rations only, we should be wholly relieved of our 
fears onaccount of the negroes, and slavery in gene- 
ral would gradually be abolished in the United 
States—an object desired, we believe,by every man 
in this country, provided it shall appear possidle al- 
so, by eradicating the offensive color, to do away 
the distinctions in society which it causes. The 
most enthusiastic advocate that we have for the 
blacks, will not agree that his children shall inter- 
marry with the proscribed race. 

At the end of 60 years, if the population be un- 
checked, the slaves in the United States will amount 
to 7,290,900!!! 

And of the white persons, duplicated in 25 years; 
to 30,000,000. 

But if the former were kept stationary for that 
period, they would amount only to 1,800,000, and 
their aggregate be lost in the mighty number of the 
white people; and they would mainly cease to be an 
object of desire, as property. 

sut to shew the state of the colored population at 
the termination of this period of 60 years, calculate 
the effect of adventitious mixtures, and estimate 


the moral check to population by the transfer of 
femalgs from one section of our country where it ia 


a merit to bear children, toanother wherein it would 
generally be a reproach, is beyond our skill. But 
of this we are convinced, that the mixtures woultl 
not be half so numerous, as at the first glance might 
be expected; and that in time, three or four gene- 
rations, perhaps, if the ingress of black males were 
forbidden, thecolor might be nearly extinguished. 
This is reasonable —the skillful observer of nature 
has onlv to select the most desirable of hia common 
stock of voung herses and oattte to raise up a braddi 
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in afew years remarkable for any préperty which 
he Wishes them to passess—hence come full blooded 
or dray horses, “Bakewell cattle,” the Liacoln 
sheep and other desired kinds,suall boned and short 
linbed hogs, &c. &c. That these principles apply 
to the human family, we not only Know by daily 
experience, but from the “nest tlustrious’? exam- 
ples—else how is it, that among all the old royal 
finilies in Europe, whercin attention has been paid 
to asupposed dignity ef birth rather than to the qua- 
lifications of persons as men and women, that every 
ancient and unsuspectedbreed of princes isa line of 
Jools or ideots. We do not believe there is a solitary 
exception to the principle here contended for, Look 
atthe Guelphs and the Baurbons of France, Spain, 
Naples and Portugal, though the king of the latter 
is a bastard branch! ‘Take from them that same sort 
of mechanical knowledge with the meanest held ne- 
gro shews in managing his hoe, andin what are they 
his intellectual superiors? They are, considering the 
advaniages which they have had, the most stupid 
of mankind. The reported grand fatherand father 
of 4lerander of Russia, were as great fools as the 
Guelphs or Bourbons; but his grand mother (the 
infamous Xate, ) and his mother, were happily for 
him in this respect, not of royal dlood. Nor isthis 
eperation of nature peculiar to kings—t have fre- 
quently heard it noticed that a certain family ina 
neighboring stute, which boasts ofits uumiced blood 
for several generations, abounds with fools, and has 
many members who are nearly, if not quite, idcots. 
It is net worth while to enquire why these things 
are—it is sufficient that they do operate; and «id 
operate to effect what we desire, if persevered in. 

But though friendly to the emigration of females 
from the slave holding tothe nonslave holding states, 
we are unfavorable to such transfers of the blacks 
as lately took place in consequence of the emanci- 
pation of nearly 500 of them bya Mr. Gess, of Vir- 
ginia, who were driven like cattle from that state 
to Ohio, to settle upon a body of land which his 
sense of justice had caused him to provide for them 
—the laws of Virginia being opposed to the conti- 
nuance of emancipated negroes therein, andas we 
think of necessity, Which wiil be the subject ofa 
subsequent number. What are these miserable 
creatures to do? 
the fine state of Ohio—to take care of themselves, 
and be invested with the rights of self-manage- 
ment? By no means—if one in ten of them is capa- 
ble of taking care of himself, at this time, it is as 
much ascan be expected—the rest as well as their 
progeny, must be an incumbrance on the people of 
Ohio, unless they can be dispersed. They are just 
as unfitt:d for the existing state of society as our 
own ancestors would be, ifthey could come back 
to us as they were a few centuries ago. We have 
no hesitation in saying, that an injury is inflicted 
upon Ohio, by this il!-judged though well-intended 
proceeding of Mr, Gess—unless he has made provi- 
sion, also, for taking cure of them untilthe degrad- 
ing properties of slavery are eradicated from the 
pbjects of his solicitude. 

The transfer of women onthe principles we have 
projected, is not liable to the opposition that right- 
fully belongs to the proceeding just alluded to— 
the admission of one female jaborer into an indus- 
trious and enlightened family, so far from being dis- 
advantazeous.to either must be beneficial to both, as 
fo imprevement of mind in the former, and produc- 
t.on of property for the latter, on a general scale. 
ft is true, that the eastern and middle states to 
which we look chiefly to aid our scheme, do not 
now stand m need of additional laborers—but the 


Are they to become citizens of 
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prescnt suicide-poli¢cy of encouraging foreign and 
discouraging home industry, caniot be expected to 
last, and then there will be room enough to employ 
them to profit It may be further observed, that 
women are more tractable than men—more sober, 
discreet, temperate and virtuous—the transferred 
female negro would, therefore, the sooner learn to 
fit herself for a state of freedom,—and those she 
chiefly had communication with, the females of the 
family, would daily and hourly impress upon her 
mind a sense of right and wrong—in which is the 
moral force that constitutes the great strength ofthe 
United States; a force more powerful than was 
to be found in Draco’s famous code of laws. 

We have now arrived at the place wherein we 
intended to speak of the proceedings in congress 
about the admission of slaves, into the vast region 
beyond the Mississippi. 

On the great leading point involved in this sub- 
ject—the right Uf congress to prohibit the intro- 
duction of slaves into the new state or states to be 
formed in the vast territory referred to—we do not 
wish to say much at this time; frankly confessing 
that we have not yet made up a decided opinion 
uponit. The landmarks that belong to it are not 
clearly laid down, and seem to depend more than 
could be wished for, on the feelings or interests of 
persons, than the written law. It is agreed, that the 
constitution admits all the original states to hold 
slaves if they please, and recognizes them as pro- 
perty; and the treaty for the purchase of Louisiana 
provides that the inhabitants of the ceded territory 
shall be incorporated into the union according te 
the principles ofthe constitution, &c.—but the dis. 
cretionary power* granted to admit new states into 
the union, by simply saying, “new states may be 
admitted,” necessarily supposes a right in congress 
to designate the conditions of admission, #3 in eve- 
ry such case hasbeen done, in one way or another! 
and Ohio, Indiana and Hlinois were expressly sub- 
jected to that of prohibiting slavery, though seve- 
ral other states were admitted without such con- 
dition, expressed or implied. The 9th section of 
Ist article, says, “the migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the states Now Ex1sTING, think 
proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the con- 
gress prior to the year 1808.” Ft is perfectly un- 
derstood that slaves were here referred to, though 
the word slave is carefuily kept out of the consti- 
tution, as ifit would bea blot upon it; and this sec- 
tion strongly indicates a right in congress to erect 
new states sudject to such checks upon the “mi- 
grationjor importation of persons” as that body 
may please to prescribe. We shall, however, leave 
this subject “for further consideration,” after re- 
marking that from the proceedings of congress om 
the question, as they leaked out through the news- 
papers, the debate seems to have been very intem- 
perate and indiscreet, on the part of some opposed 
to the prohibition of slavery in the projected state 
of Missouri. Language appears to have been used 
that might have suited the «Hartford Convention,” 
but which never should be tolerated in the capitol 
of the United States. 

On the expediency of this prohibition, whether on 
the score of humanity or for the prosperity ot M's- 
souri, we have no sort of doubt. ‘Phe final abolition 

*Art.4 and 2. constitution U.S. 

7We shall not notice any thing which has ap- 
peared in the newspapers on this subject—but 
much highly objectionable matter has been pub- 
lished. Let us remember, that “truth is a victor 
without violence.” 
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of slavery, the hope of every reflecting man in the 


union, materially depends on confining the limits of | 


country within which slaves may be held. ‘This 
is manifest—else like hogs, they will be raised for 
market. If tie market is full, there will not be any 
desire to increase the breed, and checks to it will 
be presented of necessity, Certainly, there 1s room 
enough yet and for a long while te come, for the 


slaves and their progeny, rm such climates and en. 


such soils as they are supposed best qualified for; 
and noone can seriously desire that the principle of 
slavery should be extended tothe Pacific, embracing 
a portion of country in which there is no excuse 
for it, save that of avarice anda desire of living on 
the labor of others, Agsto Missouri, the moment 
that the right to hold slaves is acknowledged in her 
constitution, she will lose that inestimable body of 
emigrants which is now flocking to her—they will 
stop short of the Mississippi; and instead of possess- 
ing a numerous, hardy and high-souled population 
of freemen, her territory will be thinly settled with 
mastersandslaves. The great possessors of slaves will 
chiefly proceed to the south, where the industry of 
suci persons is more preductive than it can be-in 
Missouri; and the laboring white man, the bone 
and sinew of every society, willavoid it, to be spar- 
ed the humiliation which common prejudice tells 
him must be his lot, if subjected to associate with 
and to labor by the side ofa slave. «he northern 
hive,” the New England states, will furnish few in- 
habitants to the new state, and the European emi- 
grant we know, nine times m ten if a farmer, seeks 
whe country in which he expects to be treated likea 
man. Much might be said on this subject, and wheh 
it is necessary to spcak uponit, we may take it up 
#eain, 
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National Character. 

An incidentthat occurred on board the Franklin 
74, while com. Stewart was receiving a visit from 
the emperor of Austria and king of Naples, is calcu- 
fated to have a pleasing effect on our national cha- 
racter abroad. The chamberlain of the empress 
fell down the main hatclieway and broke his leg—he 
was immediately attended to by the surgeon of the 
ship, Dr. Salter, and every thing was done that sci- 
ence and skill could do for the unfortunate Austri- 
an. “The next day,’ saysthe author of a commu- 
nication on this subject in the Vational Messenger, 
“the emperor sent Dr. Salter apurse containing one 
hundred doubloons, (fifteen hundred dollars} which 
however, was promptly returned by that gentle- 
man, with a note stating his reasons for so doing; 
which were, simply, that “he was an American of- 
ficer, and had done nothing but his duty.” The 
astonishment ofthe emperor at this unlooked for 
return, was excessive; but he could not but openly 
express his admiration of the independence of cha- 
racter displayed by the American surgeon. His 
courtiers, however, were thunderstruck—T¢ re- 
burn the present ofan emperor, Santa Muria! and 100 
donbloons too’/—And they held up their hands in ad- 
miration of an act which they had never heard of 
before, and which they felt they could not imitate.” 

Dr. Salter is a gentleman, and doubtless would 
hot barter the feelings cfa man upon an occasion 
like this, for 100 doubloons; and to relieve himself 
of being thought too delicate on the subject, it is 
probable that he plead the provision in Gur con- 
stitution which forbids the acceptance of a present 
by an officer of the United States, from any king, 
prince or forcign state. 

The affair is most apily fitted to shew these prin-i 
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ces and their courtsa trait of character in the Amé- 


rican people, highly honorable to our institutions 


and habits of thinking—a pride of virtue and a self- 
respect superior to any thing that kings can confer, 
nd which they never can take away. 





Imported Glass Wares. 

The notice of some handsome articles of Ameri-+ 
can glass ware, presented to the editor on behalf 
of the New England glass manufacturing company, 
with our remarks upon the propriety of protecting 
the home procuct, has induced a gentleman whe 
appears to be well acquainted with the subject, te 
give us intormation; in stbstance as stated Eclow,— 
to shew the difficulties which the American manus 
facturer has to contend against. 

“We have,” says he, *iominally a duty of 20 per 
cent. on plain flint glass, but the English govern- 
ment by its bounty on the export, pays more than 
allour duties and other charges, as a few facts will 
demonstrate.” 

in England there is an excise of 98s sterling pet 
100lb. of the articles when manufactured (not on 
the material when melted in the pots, as hereto» 
fore )—butto encourage the exportation and main~ 
tain a successful competition, when 4 quantity of 
glass in on ship-board for export, tle 98s per LJulbs 
weight 1s not only withdrawn, but a bounty of 25s 
per 100lbs. given. This is not all —the bounty 
Gpens a door for the manufacturers to deceive the 
government to a great extent, the products of which 
constitute a part of their profits, There are abun- 
dant proots of this—the temptation is great, and 
the risk of being exchequered a few hundred 
pounds (though they have occasionally been 
brought in for as many thousands) is fearlessly en- 
countered, so many waysare there cf munaging the 
matter. ‘he laws are very severe egainst vribing 
an officer of the excise or revenue+the officers are 
ailowed to take bribes on giving information there- 
of—still it is sothat the drawback and bounty is 
drawn for large quantities of glass as exported, 
which is not exported at all: ‘The amount of the 
drawback and bounty is greater than the whole va- 
lue of the glass in any country. 

Our correspondent says, that he has often im- 
ported invoices of common glass to the amount of 
3 or 400/, sterling,and that the dounzy of 25s thereon 
exceeded the whole cost of freight, charges and 
duties paid here, by 70 or 80 dollars, on fair trans 
actions, The British government thus paid the 
whole cost of landing the glass in the United States, 
Itis believed that our ad valorem duty of 20 per 
cent. is calculated upen the invoices after the 
bounty is taken off, which renders such invoices 
one third less than its proper value, 

Glass is now most commonly exported to the 
U. States by the English manufactiuret, consigned 
to English agents and merchants in this country, 
who travel about to sell their goods by samples 
furnished for the purpose, or obtain orders forthe 
largest amounts that they ¢an. When by these 
orders the wants of the mar/fet are ascertained, the 
agents order out duplicates of them, atd so injure 
the regular dealers by suppiving their customets. 

The bounty is the sansc on common as on fine 
elass—but as the plain gliss is the bulk of the qua: 
tity made in the Unit¢d States, the only way to 
protect the home-made article, 7f protection is de. 
signed, seems to be by a specifit duty of 8or 19 
cents per lb. which ig the usual mode of selling glavs 
in Europe—The isvoices are made out by tule fy 








convenience of eytry at the custom house, &«: 
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The gentlemanto whom we are indebted for the 


Rreceding facts, says—*“I have in my hands a letter 


irected to a dealer in glass in this place ( Boston), 
from a large exporter of it, complaining of the non 
receipt oforders and soliciting them, with an as- 
surance that every article would be delivered in 
the U. S. cheaper than they could be made therein. 
The house begging for business has an agent in 
Boston, who has advertised to sell glass for 25 per 
cent. less than is asked for it at the neighboring fac- 
tories—and is understood to have asserted that a 
fund of 8 or 10,000 guineas has been raised to put 
down .these establishments.—But we do not fear 
sor despair of ultimate success; we want nothing 
more than a fair profit, and that, we trust, the go- 
vernment will secure to us, by an amendment of 
the tariff. The present duty, does very little for 
the support of government, and as a protection to 
bome industry, has no effect.” 

The following information of the state of the glass 
manufacturing companies at Boston, is interesting: 

The “New England” company’s works were 
started about 4 years ago, ona scale to carry them 
on to advantage; but soit was that by delays and 
losses, glass enough was not made to cover the ex- 
penses until 15 months ago, and the real estate 
and experiments had cost $70 000, before any glass 
was made. These works constantly employ 84 per- 
sons, of whom 18 are apprentices; the rest are men, 
ail intelligent and worthy persons, who generally 
liave families, and earn from 564 to 19000 dollars a 
year—the foreman receiving 1500. Besides these, 
many are employed in making moulds, castor- 
frames, brass trimmings for lamps, &c. &c. The 
materials for making the glass are abundant In the 
neighborhood, and the quality ofthe window glass 
made, every body knows, is supericr to any im- 
ported, even to the famous Scotch glass. These 
works are in full operation,as yet—but the “South 
Boston” company, we are sorry to learn, has nearly 
stopped business, owing to the pressure of the 
times and the interference of the foreign supply. 
From 30 to 40 men that were supported thereby, 
are now without employ, and their families, of 
course, ina destitute condition. 

‘Vhere are establishments at Pittsburg and other 
places claiming our regard as much as those at 
Boston -- the encouragement of productive industry, 
internal improvement, and individual happiness, is 
just as much an object to the editor of the ReaisTEr 
in one part of the United States as in an another; 
for being long accustomed to endeavor to regard 
himself as a citizen of the repudiic, he has consider- 
ably divested himself of local partialities—but if 
any thing that he has said will put those to thinking 
whose business itis to act, so that these 30 or 40 
men at Boston may be reinstated in their employ, 
and furnish the means of a comfortable subsis- 
tence to their families, at atime like this,—(which 
in itself involves a rightful protection of the whole 
manufacture), he will ever believe that he has not) 
lived in vain, and rkmember the circumstance with 
the pride of a conqueror—of a victor over preju- 
dice by the power of truth. But will not, on that 
account, abate an honest zeal, that other and more 
generally important biunches of domestic industry, 
tumy receive the support of a wise administration 
ef the concerns of dur beloved country—*the land 


of the free.” 
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Banks and B.:nking. 
Tie western papers lament tlie departure of their 
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10 or 12 years ago, and there must be some cause 
why it now excites so much sensibility. It is the 
prodigality of the people, created and until lately 
sustained by the paper system, that causes these 
groanings. Hitherto the people of the west were 
called upon only to pay for their wants, and this they 
could easily do. —they now have to pay for extrava- 
gance, their money-shops shut up, and specie quits 
their country like a person flies from the plague. 

Unparalleled impudence! We lately noticed an 
article stating that the directors of the bank of 
North Carolina had required a ¢est oath of persons 
presenting their bills for payment, as on the face 
of them it ispromised they shall be paid—see page 
359. We did not credit this report at the time, but 
not hearing it contradicted in the North Carolina 
papers, are now inclined to believe it. But the New 
York Evening Post publishes the following, as an 
extract of aletter from Darien, Geo—if the facts 
stated are true, the directors of this money-making 
factory must have the credit of having reached “the 
cap sheaf” of impudence. Persons making de- 
mands on the bank of Darien must swear before a 
Justice of the peace in bank, to each and every bill 
presented, that it is his own; that he is not agent 
for any other person; and that oath must be made 
in the presence of at least 5 directors and the cash- 
ler; it also makes the persons so demanding specic 
subject to a charge of $1 37 1-2 on each bill, which 
must be paid on the spot, and unless you find five 
directors and the cashiertogether, you cannot make 
a demand,” 

Is it possible that this can be true? Can it be that 
the people will bear with such an arroyant assump- 
tion? What manner of a man mast he be who would 
require such an oath, whata mean thing is he that 
would take it! The bills are payable to bearer with- 
out condition, and there is no doubt in my mind but 
that the directors of either of those banks, (if the 
things said of them are true) might be indicted, 
prosecuted and punished fora conspiracy. Would 
that some honest »an within striking distance of 
them, would do his duty to his country, by resisting 
such abominable pretensions! An industrious pa- 
triot, with afew thousand dollars at command, ope- 
rating against either of those institutions, would soon 
humble the pride of the rag-barons, assuming the 
right of passing ex post facto laws. If they will can- 


rdidiv say that they cannot pay theirdebts, let them 


proclaim their bankruptcy and be done with it— 
Nay, if that can pay. yet will not pay, there may 
be the merit of open assurance to bear them 
through, and the people will know what to depend 
upon—But the procedure said to be adopted has ne 
palliative—it is insolence supreme. Well may it 
said that “corporations have no soul.” 
“Hish-handed villainy.” The Goshen Patriot 
tells us about a pair ofrascals who rented a store in 
Bloomingsburg, N. Y. apparently received a con- 
siderable quantity of goods—and who, having ef- 
fected an insurance on the property, set fire to the 
house. But the people collected, and though warn- 
ed by one of them that there was much gunpowder 
in the building, they succeeded in extinguishing the 
flames, and found the packages of goods to contain 
nothing but dirt and straw! 

How pointedly does this case apply te some of 
our bank folks, in every particular! They open shop, 
pretend to have capital, insure the public confi- 
dence by acts of incorporation and prepare to rea- 
lize their gains—but the people discovering some- 
thing wrong presefor a payment of their claims, and 
then the fellows call tpon the? public saying, that 








fpegie. We did not hear any Jeremiads about it 


if the bank d/ews up the people will be destroyed! 
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Can any body tell us of packages of bank notes 
and boxes of specie in the vaults of certain banks, 
very much like the boxes and casks of the chaps at 
Bloomingsburg?—some labelled 50, and containing 
20,000?—some adroitly counted twice?—some bor- 
rowed from a neighboring bank just to be counted 
and then returned? 
 Counte:feiters. From all parts we still hear of 

ngs of counterfeiters or individuals detected, ‘too 
tedious to mention.” How much of moral turpitude 
‘has the “paper system” heaped-upon us!—fraud is 
called speculation and counterfeits denominated 
“pictures” —perjury is excused and forgery consi- 
dered as evidence of courage! It appears to us 
quite reasonable to believe that not many less than 
10,000 persons—paper makers, engravers, signers, 
&c. wholesale dealers and retailers of counterfeit 
money, are wholly or in part engaged in swindling 
the honest people of the United States. 

Ohio banks, The Farmers and Mechanics bank 
ef Cincinnati, bank of Chillicothe, of Marietta, of 
Steubenville, of Mount Pleasant, the Lancaster 
bank, Belmont bank, Western Reserve bank, and 
Farmers and Mechanics bank of Steubenville, are 
«specie paying banks”—the rest redeem their own 
notes with the notes of other banks, or do not trou- 
ple themselves about redeeming them at all. 

_opWe stop the press to say we learn that the frst 
named bank has again suspended specie payments. 

Figures. A-writer in a southern paper says that 
banks, “without the directors intending it, are hot 
beds of aristocracy and sycophancy and the graves of 
personal independence.” 

Some resulting good. In the draft of a constitution 
for the new state, (that isto be) of Alabama, there 
is a provision for the establishment of a state bank 
with branches —not more than one bank or branch 
to be established ina year; no bank to be establish- 
ed except the state takes two fifths of its stock, and 
has a proportionate weight in the appointment of 
directors; no bank to go into operation until the 
whole amount ofstock subscribed is actually paid in 
fold and silver, which cannot be less than 100,000 
dollars; stockholders to be liable in their individual ca- 
pacities for the debts of the bank. 

Bank of the Umted States, The stock of this bank 
seems to be still rising—in the papers. Sales are 
said tohave been effected at Philadelphia at 97. 

Branch bank at Richmond. The president of this 
branch has failed for a large amount. Several com- 
mercial houses ofthe first standing are also said to 
have stopped payment in this city. 

We have enormous reports about what has hap- 


pened in Richmond; if half be true, Baltimore will: 


not stand alone in speculation! 

The past and the present, Twenty or thirty years 
ago, ifa man failed for 100,000 dollars, the people 
talked as fearfully of it as at about that time the old 
women did of the fulfilment of ‘Love's propliecies,’ 
who had determined that the world should come to 
anend before the close of the last century. But 
how, through the blessings of the ‘paper system” 
—the facilities which it afforded, and the specula- 
tons that it nourished, it is not decent for a man to 
break forless than 100,000 dollars; and if a person 
would be thoughta respectable bankrupt, he ought 
to owe 2 or 3 hundred thousand, or more. If with 
this extent of credit it should appear that he had not 
been worth one cent for twenty vears, and was not 
entitled to be trusted for a pair ‘of shoes, so much 
the better!—it is an evidence of his qualities asa 
J/nancier!—And if, out of other people’s money, he 
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“Jonah’s gourd.” A western paper aptly com- 
pares the new banks to «Jonah’s gourd” which 
grew up in the night, and —withered. 

On nonesty.”—From the Bairdstown, ( Ken. ) 
Repository, addressed to the citizens of Nelson county - 

«I have waited till this time to find why my namé 
was placed on the list of candidates to represent the 
county the next session, and failed to find the canse. 
If it was intended as a hoax, I say it is not a good one, 
to charge one with extravagant vanity to offer his ser- 
vices again, who has represented the county about 
three times as long as any other individual that ever 
took a seat in either branch of the legislature, frow 
this county. To use my name to the injury of any 
candidate that wishes to be elected is surely not 2 
fair way to give the people a deliberate choice; if it 
is to have me elected, [beg off: Ihave served two 
or three years on crutches, it is true, but it was be- 
fore we mortgaged ourselves to a “litter” of things 
very properly called independent, because they have 
nothing to depend on. If I had the talents of 2 
Washington, I should be entirely useless as 2 mem- 
ber of our next legislature; for I am as sure as [ now 
see the pen that scrawls this, that an overwhelming 
majority of the members composing our next legis- 
lature, will consist of presidents, directors, &c. of 
those little moral-members—not stockholders, for 
they havenostock. Among such gentlemen I should 
have to act like a partridge whilst hounds are in the 
field, or like a rooster thinking himself on his own 
dunghill, cackle a little, and be loaded home with 
100 dollars of Burlington bills, 

To be serious, fellow citizens, nothing can save 
us now but hearty prayers to Heaven to cause ho- 
nest industry to be fashionable. Buy nothing but 
domestic; indulge one another as long as possible 
—for, [repeat, we are mortgaged to those little in- 
stitutions. 

I beg not to be put on the polls this time. 

A. HUBBARD 


Indian Affairs. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE REGISTER. , 
We respectfully recommend the following to.the 
consideration of every honest and philanthropic 
mind. Its object is important—it concerns the 
very existence of many hundreds of thousands of 
the human family. 
From the lights afforded by the history of our coun- 
try from its first settlement—from the result of 
our own experience and remark, it must be ob- 
vious to all that the policy hitherto pursued by 
our ancestors and ourselves, carries with it a de- 
cree for the deliberate and unnecessary annibi- 
lation of the Indian race, the aboriginal possessors 
of the soil we inhabit, This people are hunted 
by avarice to the fountains of the Missouri and 
Mississippi, and the worst,passions encouraged 
and most abominable vices introduced among 
them, for temporary advantages to be gained ia 
trading withthem, Whatsoever has a tendency 
to settle them down in a state of quietness.and 
plenty, derivable from* the cultivation of the 
earth, is in enmity to the fur dealer, and strong 
drinks are brought in aid of insidious sophistry 
and broad ridicule, that the savage may be a sa- 
vage still, It is mournful to apprehend that all 
the Indian tribes are thus doomed to extermina- 
tion, after a life of misery and hardship. The 
benevolent schemes of the government of the 
United States, projected by Washington and 











Nas given his wife 50 or 60,000, it shews his prw- 
Fence in “providing for his famply.” Qué capit ille factt. 


brought to comparative perfectness by ‘Jeffery 
sor, have ulways been and c¥er will be. op, 
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posed by the Indian traders—the one has civiliza- 
tion for its purpose, the other, a continuance of 
the savage state. From the proceedings had on 
this matter, the question seems now nearly at is- 
sue, whether history siall give to our govern- 
ment and us, the merit of an exertion to save, or 
of granting a license todestroy our aborigines. 

Fiumanity is deeply concerned in the decision 

and we trust, that the next congress will extend 

the means of the agents to do good, instead of 

suffering the untutored objects of their present 

care to be devoured by interested and irresponsi- 

ble individuals, We feel disposed to say much 

on this question, and shall probably recur to it 

shortly. {Eorron, 
Mr. Newve: 

Sin,—Whatever has’ relation.to our Indians at a 
period in their history like the present, when so 
many circumstances are tending to introduce 
amongst them the principles of civilization and 
christianity, must be interesting to the American 
or generaliy—but especially to those benevo- 

ent men, who braving the obloquy of the undertak- 
ing, have gone into the very wilderness itself to, en- 
lighten and improve the children of our forests, and 
whose success, which has far exceeded even the 
most sanguine expectations, is the best comment 
which can be made upon the undertaking, 

It cannot be matter of surprise that a people, 
constituted as are the Americans, should feel a deep 
solicitude in this great work.—A work which em. 
braces nothing Jess for its object than aredemption 
from barbarism, of several hundred thousand hu- 
mansouls, and not from barbarism only but from 
all that train of misery which follows after it, And 
here let it not be forgotten that the major part of 
the woes which afflict our Indians have been entail- 
ed upon them by those, who, under the semblance 
of civilization and bearing the benevolent name of 
christian, have gone amongst them, and ave yét 
amongst them, scattering the plagues of the most 
hurtfal examples, till the very savages themselves 
have been shocked at their vileness and avarice, 
And how could this be otherwise, seeing as they 
alid the mounds of justice, and of humanity, of honor 
and. of honesty broken down all round them, and 
the white man striding over their ruins in quest of 

ain. ° 

You have seen sir, doubtless the famous scroll” 
from St. Louis, published in the National Intelli- 
gence, at Washington, entitled—“Objects of public 
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4tates prosecuted it from considerations of gain 
indeed, the provisions in the laws regarding this 
trade detine its disinterestedness, by fixing the pro- 
fits desired from its prosecution, to as much only as. 
shall sustain the capital employed, But one of the 
the objects was, and yet 1s, to use this commercial 
intercourse as a channel for the introduction. of 
more important matters. Hence the agents em. 
ployed at the several trading houses, as Llearn from 
the best authority, are duly instructed inthe seve. 
ral points which make up a.view of civilized pur- 
suits—and these are enforced jupon the Indians by 
as many means ascan be got up forthe purpose. 
Lessons of respect for the government of the Unit- 
ed States and for its citizens, are inculcated; and 
these are sustained by a system of fair and honora.. 
ble intercourse, condueted by agents who are 
bound under the two-fold obligation ofan oath, and, 
a bondin a penal sum of $10,000, forthe slightest 
infringement on the round of duties. which this oath 
prescribes; and the opportunities of detection. in 
any mal-administration of theirtrust are afforded in 
quarterly returns, which are made, as well to the 
secretary of the treasury, asto the superintendent 
of Indian trade, and which returns embrace an entire 
and detailed transcript of every-transaction,—the cost 
and sale of every article, withthe prices allowed 
for all articles taken in barter with the Indians. 
Through those factories are vended implements of 
husbandry. Examples are furnished the Indians in 
their various uses. Advices are proffered thein, 
and encouragement held out for themto abandon 
their vagrant propensities, and look to the soil for 
their support. ‘Their corn and tallow are all re- 
ceivedin barter, as well as furs and peltries. The 
importance of educating their children is enforced, 
and the schools organised, and now organizing in 
everal places, are pointed to as the nurseries of 
every valuable acquirement fortheir children. A 
spirit of attention to all this: have been awakened, 
Above all, the sale of spirituous liquor to the Indians, 
or the bartering it with themin trade, is forbidden. 
In a word, every branch of policy that can be pur- 
sued has been entered through the U. States facio- 
ries, to lift the Indians into some higher respect for 
themselves, and toa view of the benevolence of 
that government which is thus engaged to do them 
good. 
But has any success.attended upon all this under. 
taking?—The affirmative is asserted—but for its 
confirmation, reference is made to the agents of 


interest with the people of Missouri, &c, &c.’’**— benevolent societies who have seen with their own 


and if you have, you must have heen particularly | 


struck withseveral of its points, but especially with 
the 4th division of the essay, entitled ~«the pro- 
tection ofthe Missouri fur traders,”’ It is this di- 
yision on which I wish to offer a few remarks, 
Itishardly worth while to state that the leading 


eyes, and heard with their own ears.—And totbese 
witnesses also, is reference masle for the character 
éf that intercouse which has been, and is, to this 
day carried on with these unfortunate Indians,. by 
“fur traders”—I mean those who prosecute this bu- 
siness for their own emolument. 





feature in this fur trading scheme, is gain—and that, 
of course, no one consideration of humanity, of po- 


But wherefore make any such reference?—Does 
notthe object of the undertaking develope itsown 


Jicy, or of justice is included, so far as these have ' results?—Do «fur traders” care any thing about ci- 


any relation to the Indians, about the civilization | 


' vilizing the Indians?—Haye they ever made this any 


and improvement of whom, the generous writer; part of their business, in their intercourse with 


has not thought it proper to say one single word. : 


‘This single circumstance is sufficient to detect the 
texture of his views——-and in the exposition which 
he has thus indirectly made of them, he has given 
the American people too broad aview of the quan- 
tum ofthat avarice which prompted to the exhibi- 
tion. 


‘them? Nay, is it not unreasonable to expect so much 
liberality in the midst of so much eign ini 

Think you, sir, that an ingenious “fur rader” 
| who knew his business well, could take much pains 
to induce an Indian to quit his trap, abandon his 
spear, and resort to his plough and his hoe?—-Na 
question but such an effort would disqualify him at 





As to the mere matter of trade with the Indians, |once in the opinion of his employer, and render 


mobody ever thought the government of the United | 








‘him unfit tohe employed*by.acompany even in 


ithe most menial departments of their trade. It is 


" #See the note at the end of this article. ivery certain, I think, that such a fellow, who might 
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pe thus kind tothe Indians, should be denounced as 
a traitor: he certainly would not be deemed honest. 
It is submitted to you sir, and I hope to réceive 
some thoughts on this subject, whether the great 
business of such “furtraders” as the St. Louis wri- 
ter wishes our government to recognize, would not 
be for making even the old Indians strong with 
drams of exciting whiskey, and turning out the 
ehildren at the most tender ages, not to go to school, 
pot to cultivate the earth, not to study the excel- 
jencies of civilized life, but to trap the beaver, to 
mark the deer, to spear the otter, whilst the invi- 
gorated and mature Indians, alive to the liberal re- 
wards which are make in whiskey would roam fear- 
lessly thro’ the forests; and fostered by such gene- 
rous men, feel no reluctance in scalping, in fits of 
inebriation, the helplessand way-faring emigrant or 
stranger. | 
Think you sit, the government system, or a sys- 
tem worked by men whose business it would, of 
course, be to make all the money they could out of 
the Indians, looks most like to do the Indians good, 
andto promote the peace which it is so important 
to preserve as well amongst the Indians themselves 
as between the Indians and our frontier inhabitants? 
Has it occurred to you, to enquire into the causes 
of our frequent wars with the Indians?—If not, look 
atthe subject when you please, from the earliest 
»eriods in our history to the present day, and you 
will find that out of every six wars, Indian wars I 
mean, of all descriptions, five ofthem have origi- 
nated in the vexatious policy, and conflicting 
interests, of avaricious private traders. I know it 
isagreed that their interest leads them to keep In- 
cians at peace—and so it does. But what of that, 
when the means by which their trade is sustained, 
—by fraud, by debauchery, in a word by the ever- 
Jasting use of whiskey, tendso directly to war. Ul- 
terior views, or distant benefits, seldom occur to a 
‘furtrader.” If an Indian has a good pack of bea- 
ver, the trader will not failto get it from him upon 
the best terms he can, as to price,—and he always 
succeeds better in the accomplishment of that ob- 
ject when he can make the Indian drunk. As to 
the effects this drunkenness may produce, or is like- 
ly to produce upon the peace of the neighborhood, 
the trader is generally found to be willing to hope 
for the best. Buthe willuse the readiest means to 
get the beaver. 
It seems to me that any system which shall throw 
the Indians into the hands of private enterprise, 
includes in it an obligation on the Indians to be 
the agents for its promotion. If so, and whilst they 
are so used, they cannot, in my opinion, be civiliz- 
ed. The interests of the “fur traders” must be to 
keep them savages. 


on the eve of being won, by the power which whis- 
key supplies. This article tolls the poor Indians 
wherever they are taught to believe it can be found, 
regardless of the fuirer policy and greater justice 
which they know awaits them at the government 
agencies. Whiskey, with an unimproved Indian, is 
the great absorber of all other considerations. 

From this state of things some have inferred the 


the necessity of withdrawing the government agen- 


cies. But my conclusion is the reverse of that. I 
am never for vielding the good to the bad—even 
though a scuffle is implied in favor of the good. 
No! rather drive from the Indian country every 
individual whose policy tends to oppose the march 
of civilization, than give the Indians up, ina body, 
to be perpetuated in their savage propensities. And 
in this course will the government be borne out by 
nineteen-twentieths of our entire population, The 
proclamation, that civilization advances, and that 
Christianity is spreading itself over the waste places of 
the deserts, will be more gratifying to the great body 
of our population, than for it to be proclaimed that 
“‘ fur traders in the Missouri are getiing rich—ways 
are opening, at the expense of Indian improvemejtts to 
connect the trade of the West with Canton,” Sev < 
Such, however, is the march of private enter- 
prise, and such is its advantages over the plain and 
just policy of the government, as to make it desita- 
ble, I believe I am warranted in saying it, for those 
who manage it for the United States to withdraw. 
Hope has been kept alive in the minds of those who 
are so Clamorous for the enjoyment of the fur trade, 
by the annual prolongation of the government svs- 
tem for several years past, whilst the vigor of pro- 
secuting it by the government agents must have 
felt a corresponding depression, This is proven br 
the following extract of a letter from a gentleman 
of talents, to his friend in this quarter, who, I under- 
stand, is high in the confidence of the government, 
as well on account of his virtues as his talents: — 

« But I hope for better things—and, although we 
scare left for another year powerless apd unprotect- 
“ed from the malice and gailing insults of every 
«renagado trader; although the agents of the go- 
«“vernment are still subjected to the derision, and 
“the open opposition of the traders, without any 
“official power to compel those people to treat the 
‘institutions of government with becoming respect, 
«still [ look forward confidently to the next con- 
‘gress for better regulations. Under that hope f 
«shall content myself, as well as I can, to serve out 
«another year; still using personal :nflucnce, in- 
« stead of that which ought to belong (but does not) 
“to my official station. to support the character of 
““rovernment, and cause its policy to be respected 
«among the Indians.” 





In any arrangement that could be made, to pass 
the destiny of our Indians from the care of the go- 
vernment, into the hands of men who want them 
only as catchers of game, I must think the welfare 
of the Indians would be involved, and the progress 
of their civilization and general improvement stop- 
ped. Already is the benevolent intercourse, con- 
ceived and carried on by the government, ready to 
die, by the pressure which private enterprise is al- 
lowed to carry in upon it. So conflicting are the two 
schemes of public and private intercourse, the one 
doing all the good that it can, and the other all the 
evil, that, from the best authority, I find the result 
‘o resemble a little war, Ali the cvil feelings which 


traders can inspire the Indians with against the go- | 


vernment, by representing it as pedling with them, 
and acting as spies over them, are called up—and 
a great victory over the government policy appears 








From this may be gathered the languishing con- 
dition in which the government agencies are per- 
| mitted to remain. Nor does this state of things 
jcome of any thing but the oppressive and counter- 
'vailing influence which the traders have carried in 
! amongst the Indians, by the poisonous and fatal 
agency of whiskey, and bad example. These things 
,will not be remedied till this influence 1s put down; 
‘nor till such wholesome helps are afforded the con- 
genial agencies, and such power imparted to them, 
as shall enable them to sustain, unresisted and ef- 
fectually, that dignified and honorablesiatercourse 
‘which shall impress them at once with fespect and 
affection for the government that directs it. 
In relation to the views of the secretary of way, 
they certainly bespeak, in many parts of them, that 
intelligence which is accorded to him by the Ame- 


jtican peeple, AH his designs towards the Indians 
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are of the most benevolent character. He is inca- 

able of indulging towards them aay other feelings 
aia those of the kindest sort. If any thing could 
sausfy me that the organization of a fur company 
would best promote the welfare of the Indians, it 
would be the opinion of this gentleman. I have great 
respect for-it. But even his opinion has failed to 
conviace me. I cannot see how it is possible for 
mien, whose object is exclusively gain, to promote 
civilization, which implies any thing and every 
thing, except the hunter state; to keep the Indians 
engaged in which, must, and of course would be 
their principal care. The business of a company 
would be to divert, even the Indians who have left 
the chase, from their agricultural pursuits, and to 
engage them to join their less civilized brothers in 
their hunting expeditions. Whata war would such 
a policy make upon the plan of civilization, which 
implies agriculture, and the arts, and letters; as ne- 
cessarily so, as do sunshine, and rain, and the regu- 
lar recurrence of the seasons, the perfection of the 

roducts of the earth. 

If the Indians within our military posts, and these 
are very extensive, had a code of laws adjusted to 
their capecity, and made, as far as possible, to coi:- 
form to their modes of council, to be administered 
by their old men, under the direction of humane 
and intelligent governors, who should have power 
to put their veto on any thing and every thing they 
might not approve, great good would result to them. 
And this will be a necessary resort before the scheme 
of civilization can be considered complete. This, 
coupled witha judicious, a wise,and benevolent com- 
mercial intercourse, dignified in all its operations, 
end unshackled—and with schools of instruction 
scattered over the country; the introduction of the 
press, and other branches of the arts, the great ob- 
sect would be realized in less time than it will take, 
without such aids, to exterminate the race. Twenty 
years would not be required to civilize these our 
brothers, uncer such an opder of things—and who, 
2s an individual, having liberal feelings, would not 
cheerfully forego his love of gain, and fondness for 
the character even of a “fur trader,” to see such a 
body of Indians made happy under the mild influ- 
ences of our happy goyernment‘——Let us to work 
‘then, and lose time in accomplighing this great ob- 
ject. 

With great respect, I am, sir, your 

FELLOW-CITIZEN. 

P. S.—This scheme of improvement is intended 
to apply only to the Indians within our military posts 
—as to the rest, however well I wish them, I appre- 
hend the time has not yet arrived for the introduc. 
tion of such a policy among them. But it will come 
by and bye, for their relief also, as it has already 
for the relief of those who are within our [whut 
cughs to be} civilized limits. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE WEEKLY REGISTER. 

Respected friend—I take the liberty to enclose to 
thee, for publication, some extracts from a letter 
which I have received from the Indian agent in 
Mio, who has under his care the Wyandotts, Dela- 
wares, Senecas and Shawanoes, residing in the west- 
ern parts of that state, and to whose meritorious 
and benevolent exertions, these long-neglected and 
jnjured people owe much of the security and com- 
forts which they possess. 

The very limited exertions which have been made 
by the people of the United States to introduce the 
comforts of civilization, and the blessings of the 
fhristian religion, amongst the aborigines of the 
¢cuniry im which we now enjoy so niany favors, can- 
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not be viewed but asa reproach to us. The letter 
which is now offered for publication, however, dis- 
closes, at least, one exception to the too general 
apathy which has prevailed upon this important 
subject: we here have an instance of a poor, friend- 
less black man, yielding to the feelings of that be. 
nevolence and charity which wishes well to alt 
men, and simply following the impulses of appre- 
hended duty, embarks, without patronage or any 
prospect of human aid, in the arduous labor of en- 
deavoring to turn these neglected children of the 
forest “from darkness to light, and frem the power 
Satan unto God:” and we heresee that the labors of 
this humble instrument, in the Divine band, have 
been eminently blessed. What important reflec. 
tions is this view and these facts calculated to in. 
spire—and how shall we excuse ourselves, as Chris- 
tians, for so long neglecting a field, in which so lit- 
tle labor appears to have yielded such abundant 
fruits? B. 

Extracts of a letter from the Indian azent at Piqua, 

Ohio, dated June 30, 1819, to his friend in Balti: 

more, 

“I have just returned home after a long tour 
amongst the Indians under my care. A great re- 
formasion has taken place amongst the Wyandotts, 
through the instrumentality of a colored preacher 
named Stewart. About 61 of these Indians now 
make a public profession of Christianity—many 
more of them appear seriously inclined, and they 
all seem attentive. I have encouraged Stewart to 
open a school as soon as possible; but we have no 
means to forward it. He has been three years 





| amongst the Wyandotts; is of the methodist pro- 


fession, and from the account which I received from 
himself, appears to have been led to embark in this 
labor, by a Providential intimation. He was mar- 
ried about nine months ago to a woman of his own 
color—they are plain people, very poor, and in need 
of almost every thing. I think them deserving, and 
the Indians have become much attached to them.” 





NOTE BY THE EDITOR OF THE REGISTER. 

Some of these objects may well be called “pro-di- 
gi-ous.”” ‘They are as follows: 1. A change from 
the territorial to the state form of government— 
good, if the chanze is rightfully made. 2, An ad- 
justment of the land titles derived from the late 
Spanish government, in Upper Louisiana—the soun- 
er it is done the better. 3. The protection of the 
Missouri frontier—very proper, and accomplishing aa 
rapidly as any one should desire. 4. The protection 
of the Missouri fur traders—as given at length below. 
5. Working the salt springs—rizht enough, under 
righiful regulations. 6. The working of the lead 
mines—2ke the former, tobe encouraged. 7. Anati- 
onal road to Washington City! How many yeurs have 
we been engaged in making a national road only to the 
head waters of the Ohio? When will it be finished? Js 
it est::blished that congress can make national roads? 
“We” are inclined to say “aye” —but president Madi- 
son rejected the bill for internal imprevements, and pre- 
sident Monroe, in his inaugural speech, nearly pledged 
himself to do 80, if such a bill were presented to him. 
8. A post road to New Orleans—as soon as possible, 
9. Post routes throughout the territory —zwhich will 
be estublis;- 1 as fast as they are needed. 10. A post 
route between St. Lonis and Louisville by the way 
of Vincennes—very probably right and necessurY, 
and if so it will be established. 11. A port of entry 
at St. Louis—time enough yet, and until some way #8 
devised to prevent smuggling up the river—ZIs it = 
mediately expected that seu-vessels will arrive ai 9. 
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‘Louis? 12. A canal between lake Michigan and the 
yiver Illinois—necessary and proper, perhaps, when a 
vew other canals are made, Gc, ec. 13. wonial to 
unite the Mississippi with lake Superior!—a little 
whule hence |! /———We like, however, such bold 
sketches for futurity, and hope to live to see all 
these things, and many more as splendid works 
lished. 

+ rhe following isthe 4th proposition— 

«The protection of the Missouri fur traders. — 

The establishment of military posts at the Falls 
of St. Anthony, and atthe Mandat villages, is the 
first step towards yielding this protection The se- 
cond will be.in the abolition of the United States 
factories; and the third in the incorporation of an 
American Fur company. vi 

The citizens of St. Louis petitioned congress for 
these objects in the winter 1815-16. Their petition 
has remained three years unattended to. Mr. Cal- 
houn reported in favor of the same objects last win- 
ter, the session of congress was too short to act 
upon his report; and to counteract it, Mr. Thomas 
L. M’ Kenney, superintendant of the Factory sys- 
tem, with a salary of $2000 a year, stationed at 
Washington city, writes in the National Intelligen- 
cer, and pretends that the Indians will be cheated if 
the factories are abolished, At the same time the 
factory system itself is pregnant with facilities for 
cheating both the Indians and the government, 
without the possibility of detection on the part of 
the superintendant. Independent of that, the fac- 
tory system is, in its nature, degrading to the gov- 
verment, and in its operation unjust to the inhabi- 
tants of the Missouriterritory. Degrading, because 
it exhibits the American, government to the Indians 
under the charter of a pedlar; and unjust, because 
it takes from the people of the country a branch of 
commerce which nature had given to them, which 
they had followed with great profit, and the mono- 
poly of which by foreign hands is not the less odi- 
ous, because the American government is the mono- 
polizer. 

The establishment of the military posts, and the 
abolition of the factories, will go far towards giving 
protection to the fur traders; but the incorporation 
of a company, with an exclusive privilege for a limi- 
ted time, is the only thing which can place the tra- 


ders on the safe and commanding ground which the | 


magnitude of the object requires, The courses of 
the Missouri, the recesses of the rocky mountains, 
and the region of the Columbia river, are too re- 
mote, their access env‘roned by too many perils to 
be explored successfully by the genius of individual 
enterprize. The united capitaland energies of a 
regular company are alone competent to such un- 
dertakings. Protected and united by a law of incor- 
poration, the Missouri traders would immediately 
push their operations to the Pacific ocean—send 
the furs of the rocky mountains to Canton—bring 
back the rich and light productions of the East In- 
dies, and conyert the Columbia and Missouri into a 
channel for that rich commerce which has riven to 
every power that has possessed it her day of pre- 
cminence among the nations of the earth. The 
British and Russian governments have incorporated 
companies of fur traders in North America. The 
N. W. and Hudson bay companies have numerous 
forts and garrisons, filled with troops and artillery, 
and command the interior of our continent. The 
Russians have a fort mou nting a hundred guns upon 
the North West Coast of America, commanded by a 
civiland military governor; from which the power- 
tl protection of the Empcror is extended to some 
Rousands of his subjects, who are employed in 








taking furs from our continent to carry to China, to 


St. Petersburg, and to Moscow 

The American government alone has been blind 
to the value of the fur trade, to the necessity of in-, 
corporating a company, and protecting their opera- 
tions: but the report of Mr. Secretary Calhoun an- 
nounces a new order of things, and begins to pre- 
claim that the time is coming to an end when 
American traders are to be killed and robbed with 
impunity, when the national government shall enter 
the lists as a pedlarto deprive the old inhabitants of 
their accustomed commerce, and when Russians and 
Englishmen should annually carry off near two mil 
lions of dollars which belong to Americans.” 

aPThis speaks for itself, and is partially replied 
to in the essay to which this note is added. ‘The 
views are large, but it is not necessary to treat of 
them now; and we shall only say of the idea of incor- 
poraiing a company to carry on the fur trade, that 
if congress shall ever so far lose sight of what it 
owes to the constitution, as to pass an act for the 
purpose—we shall be almost ready to wish that may 
be the /ast congress held under our present consti- 
tution!—What! shall a certain set of unknown, ir- 
responsible individuals, build forts, and make war 
and peace, asthe British corporations do, and with- 
in the territory of the United States? Annihilation 
is alwaysin the march of such companies—look at 
the East Indies, and behold the proceedings of the 
North West and Hudson’s bay companies! Can con- 
gress grant exclusive privileges to any set of men? 
‘The case of the bank scems to prove it—but it is 
hardly likely that another violation of the constitu- 
tion will speedily take place. The people are justly 
alarmed at the idea of a power vested in congress 
to grant acts of incorporation, except within the “ten 
miles square,” and will not permit its exercise. 








National Interests. 


Address of the Philadelphia society for the promotion of 
domestic industry, to the citizens of the United States. 
No. XIll. 
Philadelphia, July 5, 1819. 

FELLOW CITIZENS—Various causes concur to pro- 
duce the present unhappy state of affairs. It is 
our belief, however, that the main root, whence 
branch all the evils we suffer, is the neglect of fur- 
nishing full employment to the productive labor of 
the countrv. 

National wealth does not consist in land, people, 
or the precious metals, but in the possession of 
products or values, created by labor. 

A country with an extended territory,. and a 
scattered population, must be poor and feeble. 
Such js Spain at this moment, and such was this 
country when in the state of colonies. 

There is a paper in the Spectator, No. 200, that 
contains some excellent reflections on this subject, 
which, as they cannot be better expressed, we shall 
extract in full. 

«If the same Omnipotent Power, which made 
‘the world, should at this time raise out of the 
“ ocean and join to Great Britain, an equal extent 
«of land, with equal buildings, corn, cattle, and 
« other conveniences and necessaries of life, but no 
«men, women, nor children, I should hardly be- 
« lieve this would add either to the riches of the 
« people, or revenue of the prince.” And again— 

«That paradox, therefore, in old Hesiod,—~ 
“gAtov nuizy Wavios, or half is more than the whole, 
“ is very applicable to the present case; since no 
“thing is more true in political arithmetic, than 
“ thai the same people with half a country, is more 
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« valuable, than with the whole. I begin to think 
«there was nothing absurd in sir W. Petty, when 
« he fancied if all the highlands of Scotland and 


«the whole kingdom of Ireland, were sunk in the } 
« ocean, so that the people were. all saved and{ 


ss brought into the low lands of Great Britain; nay, 
« though they were to be reimbursed the value of 
« their estates by the body of the peaple, yet both 
« the sovereign and the subjects ingeneral, would 
“ be eaviched by the very loss.” 

The same sentiment is contained, and placed in 
a striking point of view with relation to this coun- 
try, in a petition to parliament, in the year 1767. 
General Phineas Lyman, it appears, contemplated 
the establishment of a settlement, on the Ohio, in 
the present state of Illinois; and for this purpose, 
applied to parliament for a tract of land. He en- 
forced the propriety of the measure, by the argu- 
ment, that there could be little danger of the colo- 
nies becoming independent, if confined to agricul- 
tural pursuits, and the inhabitants were diffused 
over the country. The position is perfectly cor- 
rect, andis « very suitable and forcible reply to 
those, who are incessantly advising the same policy 
to these free and independent states, instead of 

romoting manufacturing industry on the seabord, 
and the already thickly settled parts of the coun- 
try. This is purcly an English doctrine, and one 
which the English government, unquestionably, 
warmly approves. | a 

« A period,” the petition we allude to observes, 
é will doubtless come, when North America will no 
« Jonger acknowledge a dependence on any part of 
« Europe. Butthat period seems to be so remote, 
* as not to be at present an object of rational polli- 
«cy or human prevention, [and] it will be made 
«still more remote, by opening new scenes of 
“ agriculture, and widening the space, which the 
*¢ colonists must first completely occupy.” * 

While it is thus demonstrated, that territory thin- 
ly peopled, confers neither riches nor power, we 
have examples in Egypt, modern Greece, and 
other provinces of the Turkish empire, and in 
Persia, that people deficient in industry, contribute 
as little to national wealth or strength: while Spain 
and Portugal are familiar instances, that they are 
not necessarily concomitant with the possession of 
the precious metals, 

When we reficct on the distribution of labor in 
society, which is necessary to give value to pro- 
duction, we shall be more sensible of the truth and 
operation of the principles laid down. 

It has been judged from experience, and admit- 
ted by the best authorities, that the labor of twen- 
ty-five persons, will procure all the common neces- 
saries of life, as food, drink, apparel, housing, fur- 
niture, &c, for one hundred persons. This sufipo- 
sition takes the above articles as coarse, thoagh 
plentiful and good. One-third, itis supposed, from 
being too old or too young, sick or infirm, will pro- 
duce nothing. There will, then, remain about thir- 
ty-one individuals of every hundred, capable of 
Working, who are necessarily idle or non-produc- 
tive. Now, on the quantity and quality of the 
employment, with which these thirty-one individu- 
als are occupied, depends the weaith, power, in- 
telligence, and degree of civilization. 

The objects which can alone oceupy this class, 
which, for the sake of distinction, we shall call non- 
necessary producers, as there is sufficient of suste- 
nance and raiment, &c. for necessary wants pro- 
duced without them, must be, in part, to give to 





g\, Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, 1767. 
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those products greater refinement, and consequent 
value: that is, to give to food a higher relish ang 
more diversity; and to apparel, furniture, &c. more 
of ornament and beauty. These operations are 
the chiefconstituents of manufacturing industry, and 
absorb a considerable part of the labor, which 
would otherwise beidle. The cultivation of letterg; 
of the fine arts, of the physical and abstract scien, 
ces, the officers of state, and its protection in the 
army or navy, in civilized society, give occupation 
te the remainder, 

_ When that portion, which is employed in creat. 
ing material products or values, finds full occupa. 
tion, and is predominant, then national wealth is on 
the increase; circulation is kept full brisk and steg. 
dy; contentment and ease, comfort and happiness, 
are in the power of each individual to obtain; the 
government is invigorated, and its finances in q 
flourishing state. This is the situation of a pros. 
perous people, and to attain and preserve it, should 
be the constant aim ofan enlightened government. 

The reverse of this state of productive industry, 
brings on a lamentable change in the affairs of a 
nation. In proportion as the employment of this 
class diminishes, national production or wealth de. 
clines; circulation becomes dull, languid, and stag. 
nant; embarrassments and difficulties surround tra- 
ders; poverty and misery assail laborers; being idle, 
they become viscious; and oppressed by pauperism, 
they become criminal. ‘The materials for riots and 
civil commotions; the ready instruments of design- 
ing demagogues, are formed and* accumulated, to 
the hazard of all good citizens, and the safety of 
civil government. 

It is not improbable, that it was this state of 
things, which was one of the principal causes of the 
violences ofthe French revolution. The derange- 
ment of the finances; the immense and unequal ex- 
actions of the government, which fell chiefly on 
the industrious poor; the vacillation of its measures, 
which overthréw all confidence; and the operation 
of the impolitic treaty of commerce with England 
of 1786, all tended to ruin the productive industry 
of France. Large fragments of its population, 
were thus disjointed from their usual situatioa and 
floated loose and unemploved, endangering the ex- 
istence of organized society, with the first agita- 
tions that should arise. 

The commencement of the revolution seems 4 
demonstration of the fact. <A starving multitude 
surrounded the Hotel de Ville, vociferating for 
bread; and, whenever the king appeared in pub- 
lic, his ears were stunned with the same incessant 
clamor from the crowd that thronged around his 
coach, 

The same principle explains, satisfactorily, the 
cause of the extraordinary military energy of 
France, at that pericd. Her commerce ruined; 
her manufactures languid; her trades sinking from 
diminished consumption; her agriculture oppressed 
and declining; and the total destruction of her fi- 
nances, threw an immense mass of physieal and 
labor-power out ofemployment, The army offer- 
ed the only made of occupation, by which tt could 
be absorbed. Hence, more than a moiety of the 
non-necessary producers, whase labor had been 
appropriated on a thousand different objects, 
was suddenly devoted toarms. In the armies of 


the republic were found every rank and grade of 
society, and every variety of trade and profession. 

Europe, which had confederated against that de- 
voted country, and anticipated an easy conquest, 
was surprised, alarmed and confounded, at the 





| spectacle presented by this nation, which bas 
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seemed prostrated with calamity, sending forth at 
one time “eleven distinct armies’ ” to the field, and 
her extended frontier bristling with bayonets. 

This principle was so well understood in Eng- 
Jand, before the esteblishment of manufacturing 1n- 
dustry secured permanent employment, that it be- 
came a maxim with her kings to engage in wars, 
whenever this portion of her population accumula- 
ting, became idle, restless, and. discontented, 

«dt was the dying injunction of the late king, 
« (Henry IV.) to his son, not to allow the English 
<étoremain long in peace, which was.apt to breed 
« intestine commotions; but to employ them in fo- 
«reign expeditions, by which the prince might 
« acquire honour; the nobility by sharing its dan- 
ss ers might attach themselves to his person; and 
«allthe restless spirits find occupation for their 
“ jnquietude.”T 

By this means employment was found for their 
superabundant labor, which had become oppres- 
sive and troublesome to the government, because 
it could not find any other occupation. 

Qn the disposition which is made by the govern- 
ment, of this class of non-necessary producers, de- 

ends the character of a nation. If the greater 
portion be occupied in agricultural and manufac- 
turing industry, the nation will be wealthy and 
prosperous, but not enlightened. ‘This is the case 
with China and Hindostan. 

if engaged in arts, letters and sciences, it will be 
distinguished for its writers, poets, philosophers, 
historians, orators, statesmen, sculptors and pain- 
ters. Greece in its maturity, Rome in the Augus- 


tanage, and It:ly at the time of the revival of let- | 


ters, illustrates our doctrine. 

Ifarms be made their trade, the people become 
warlike, make extensive conquests, and are renown- 
ed for heroes, commanders and warricrs. This 


was the character of Greece in its early history, of 
Macedon, and of Rome. It isalso the condition of 


most semi-barbarous states; like theScythian tribes, 
which destroyed the western empire; and the Arabs 
who carried the crescent over more than half the 


world, and have thundered at the gates of most of 


the capitals of Europe. In the vigor of its feudal 
institutions, Europe presented the same aspect. 


: cial 
Arms and a rude agriculture constituted the chief 


employment of its inhabitants, who poor and op- 


pressed, were the dependent vassals of their lords. ; 


Unoccupied by trades or manufactures, they were 
ever ready to follow their chieftains to the field, 
‘reckless of the cause which summoned them to the 
work of destruction. Under the banners of the 
cross, were arrayed such multitudes, that Europe, 
remarks Anna Commena, loosened from its founda- 
4ons, and impelled by its moving principle, seemed 
in one united body to precipitate itself into Asia.4 
The plains ot Palestine and the borders of the Nile, 


for near two centuries, were deluged with the’ 


blood of millions of human beings, vainly shed in 
the fruitless battles of the crusades. 


Whenthe exertions of a population of this cha-, 


racter, are not directed on some one object, and 
combined by the control of an efficient government, 
or by some ruling motive of religion or interest, 
society is in complete disorganization. Civil wars, 
the contests of petty chieftains, plundering and 


bh} : 
robbing by armed bands, ranging over the coun- 
try, are then the predominant features. The do-' 


minions of the grand seignior, Africa, and many 
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‘Asiatic states, are mstances of this constitution of 
things; and there are strong indications of its com- 
mencement in Spain. 

This was the condition of feudal Europe. The 
erown possesed little constraint over its great feu- 
dateries. Each of which avenged his own wrong 
with his sword; and most of them supported their 
petty dignity, and their retainers, by predatory in- 
cursions on the domains. of his neighbors. 

From the disorders incident to, and the degrades 
tion consequent on feudalism, man was rescued by 
the establishment of manufactures. They drew. 
him into towns and villages, and: association sharp- 
ening hisintellectual facu ties, he began to under- 
stand his rights. By his labor, wealth was-created; 
and with his wealth, and by his combination, he ac-. 
quired power to enforce his rights, or the means: 
to purchase their enjoyment. | 

Tracing the causes, whence have proceeded the 
abrogation of feudal institutions, and the emancipa- 
tion of society from the debasing and depraving in~ 
fluence of feudal obligations, it will be seen, that 
they have disappeared, like darkness yiekling to: 
the day-dawn, before the genial and invigorating, 
influence of manufacturing industry. 

The people of Italy, acquiring wealth and power, 
arts, letters and science, by their industry, first cast 
aside the shackles of feudal bondage. Flanders 
and the Netherlands, treading in her steps, next 
succeeded in the list of free states. As manufac 
tures progressed in England, the people gradually 
rose into consequence and independence. Yet, 


~ 





from the many obstructions they met with, by the 

impolicy of the different kings, vassalage was not 
icompletely annulled until 1574. In that year, Fli- 
‘zabeth, in ord. rto raise money, directed a char- 
|ter to her lord treasurer Burleigh and sir Wiliam 
| Mildmay, chancellor of the exchequer, «to cnauire 

«into the lands, tenements, and other goods of all 

‘“ her bond-men and bond-women inthe counties of 
‘«¢ Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, and Gloucester, viz 
such as were by blood, (7. e. birth) ina slavish: 
condition, by being born on any of her manors;. 
and to compound with all or any such bond-mer 
or bond-women in these four counties, for their 
manumission. or freedom; and for enjoying their 
«said lands, tenements and goods as freemen. * 
. Thus terminated feudalism in England, from the 
; commonalty being enabled by the wealth acquired 
' by manufacturing industry, to purchase their eman- 
‘cipation. 
| In France, the progress of commerce and mantt- 
'factures was slower than in England, and a conse- 
{quent slower progress is observable in escaping 
| from feudal oppression. ‘Those, who had engaged 
,In commerce and manufactures, were, however, 
_the first who became exempt; and the agriculturist, 
at the period of the revolution, which brought it 
to aclose, alone was subject to its hardships. 

The peasantry ofnearly all the Germanic states, 

‘of Hungary, and Russia,are at this time trammelled 
with its fetters. But the period of their liberation 
‘rapidly hastens on. The immense sims disbursed 
, by the contending powers in the late contests, have 
diffused much property among the commonalty, 
‘and excited their industry. The continental sys- 
| tem of Bonaparte, started a spirit of manufacturing, 
| which is still maintained. The sovereigns in the 
last grand confederacy against Napoleon, could not 
rely, as formerly, solely, on mercenary troops, but 
were thrown on the people for support. A military 
spirit, and the sentiments it gives birth to, have thus 
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been infused amongst their subjeets, who have 
learnt the dangerous secret of their.power and its 
extent. The consequences have been, that Bavaria 
and Baden, now enjoy the best constituted and 


‘freest governments in Europe, while almost all the 


people of the states of Germany are perseveringly 
and anxiously demanding from their rulers, an ac- 
knowledgment and guarantee of their rights in 
written constitutions, and a participation, by their 
representatives, in the government. 

The more close and attentive the examination of 
this interesting subject, the more conclusively will 
be established the position, that the modern princi- 
ples and practice of free governments; the ameliora- 
tion and refinement of society; the advancement of 
civilization; and the cultivation of the higher intel- 
Yectual pursuits, have grown out of the diffusion 
and division of productive labor, and the multiplica- 
tion of the objects of its exercise. 

When the labor, or,producing power of a nation, 
is not too much concentrated, on any one or two 
particular occupations, but is diffused, in due and 
regular proportion, amongst those professions that 
constitute civilization, such a nation is then, in its 
most prosperous, happy, powerful, and intelligent 
condition. It will be equally famed for its wealth, 
its power, its laws, its arms, its letters, its sciences, 
and its arts. ‘This constitutes the most improved 
state of society, which itis the duty of governments 
to establish and cherish. In different degrecs, 
this is the case with different nations of Europe. 
There are various causes, into the detail of which, 
we have not leisure, and which would lead us too 


far from our object to enter, that cast over each of 


them’ different complexions and tints, but which 
do not, however, destroy their similitude. 

We shall barely confine ourselves to remark, that 
in England, her political policy, and her labor-sav- 
ing machinery, produce modifications of the gene- 
ral result on her population, which, at first view, 
seem to militate against our proposition. Buta little 
inspection will dissipate the incongruity. — 

The population of Great Britain is estimated at 
17,000,000, Wet us allow three-fourths to be pro- 
ductive of material values, which will make 12,750,- 
000, as the physical labor population. But, accord- 
ing to Mr. Owen, of Lanark, the machinery of Great 
Britain creates a production equivalent to the labor 
of 180,000,000 individuals. The physical popula- 
tion, therefore, of Great Britain is, to what may be 
called her moral population, as 1 isto 14. Now, it 
is chiefiy the labor population, and that generally 
which is devoted to the coarsest and lowest labor, 
that is subjectto pauperism. ‘They are made pau- 
pers, by whatever interferes with their industry, or 
competes with their labor. But asa moral or machi- 
nery labor power, is similar to, and equivatent in its 

roduction, to a physical labor power, the physical 
Labor power of Great Britain, that is rendered pau- 
pers, ought in strictness to be compared, not to its 
physical productive power alone, but to its whole 
productive power; that is not to twelve or seven- 
teen millions, but to 192 or 197,000,000. Let us 
suppose Mr. Owen’s calculation to be erroneous, 
and let us strike off eighty millions, and take the 

roductive power of machinery in England as equal 
to 100,000,000 “of people, still, viewing it in the 
light we have presented, the discrepancy, that is 
eften pointed out, disappears. 

The aristocratic provisions of the English consti- 
tution, and the operation of the vast funding sys- 
tem now established, also disturb that equable and 
regular diffusion of labor, production, and the bur- 
thens for the support of government, throughout 





ae} 
the community, which is es$ential to the highes: 
state of political prosperity and happiness. 

Its order of nobility is supported in the magnifj 
cence and splendor of an illustrious rank .by inor. 
dinate salaries, attached to petty and mostly useless 
officers of state, by enormous pensions and extrava. 
gant sinecures. ‘These are taxes, levied on the in. 
dustrious and productive members of society, to 
pamper the luxury, and glut the pride of the idle 
and non-productive. 

The laws of primogeniture and of entailment 
abstract and withhold from the general circulatio; 
a large portion of the landed praperty, in favor of 
this privileged rank, to the manifest detriment and 
oppression of the industrious class; and as lord Coke 
observes, “what contentions and mischiefs have 
crept into the quiet of the law, by these fettered in 
heritances, daily experience teacheth.” . 


The limits of these essays, forbid us to develope 
through all their ramifications, the operation of cir. 
cumstances peculiar to European society, and of 
the political policy of its governments, which coun. 
teract and frequently destroy the beneficial results 
of its principles of economical policy. The twoare 
not necessarily connected. ‘The one, with ease, can 
be embraced, without adopting the other. We 
have contined ourselvesexclusively to the considera- 
tion of the political economy of England and other 
Furopcan powers, without reference to their poli. 
tics. Whatever prosperity they are found to pos- 
sess, can be attributed solely to its operation. We 
have, therefore, recommended it to the imitation of 
this country. But we have to lament, that some of 
those who have opposed onr views, have refused to 
draw the distinction, and have seized on the vices 
of their polities, as objections to the principles of 
theireconomy. 


Applying the above principles to the United 
States, we shall discover, that during the prosperity 
which they enjoyed in the first twelve or fifteen 
years subsequent to the French revolution, the la- 
bor-power of the country was fully exerted. The 
wars in Europe creating a constant market for their 
agricultural products; the carrying trade, and the 
various branches of business connected with it gave 
employment to the greater portion of their labor. 
Agriculture and commerce were, then, the charac- 
teristic pursuits of the nation. Literature, science, 
and the arts, were but little cultivated; and few ori- 
ginal works of importance were produced. *Those- 
liberal professions, however, which are connected | 
with the ordinary transactions of society, and are 
made the business of individuals, flourished with 
vigor unsurpassed in any other country. Of this 
character are politics, medicine and law. The im- 
provements those sciences have undergone, and the 
ability of those devoted to them, place the United 
States in a very favourable light, as respects its in- 
tellectual powers, and excite auspicious hopes for 
the future. 


Turning our attention to the sftuation of the na- 
tion, at the present time, with reference to the 
principles laid down, it is obvious, that the sources 
which formerly absorbed the superabounding /a- 
bor power of our country, have ceased ‘to exist, 
and consequently, that a portion of the population 
which was occupied by then, is daily thrown out of 
employment. Hence we notice the effects we have 
described, as characteristic of such a state of things. 
Consumption is less in amount, and consequently 
the value of almost every species of property is on 
the decline; bankruptcies are numerous; credit 
nearly extinct; the circulation stagnant; labor Fale 
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‘elk in price; workmen discharged by their employ- 
ers; and the number of the poor augmenting. — 

As this isthe most unfavorable state in which 
a nation can find itself placed, it is the duty of the 
statesmen, in whose hands is contided its direction, 
to enquire into the causes, which have created those 
unfavorable circumstances, If they find them to be 
merely transient, temporary remedies, adapted to 
alleviate present distress, or to enable the com- 
munity to sustain the shock of passing events, should 
be sought for and applied. But if found to origi- 
nate in causes, which cannot be confidently antici- 

ated to disappear of themselves, it is also their 
duty to devise a new system of policy, adapted to 
che new situation of the nation. If the class of in- 
dustrious poor be found unemployed, and their pro- 
duction at a stand, the state should devise some 
mode to procure them employment, and give a fresh 
start, or anew direction to their production. If 
the consumption of the productions of the industri- 
ous poor, on which they depend to obtain the com- 
forts and necessaries of life, and to pay the taxes 
that are required for the support of society, be dimi- 
nishing, remedies should speedily be applied to 
counteract this injurious operation. The neglect 
of these important points in legislation, may over- 
whelm a large portion of society, hitherto happy, 
prosperous, and contented, with suffering and cala- 
mity; and a consequent feeling of discontent and 
inflammatory excitement be occasioned, which is 
greatly to be deprecated. — 

We apprehend the situation of our eountry is of 
the above character. Agriculture, commerce, the 
yetailing of the fabrics of foreign countries, and the 
branches of business subordinate thereto, formerly 
gave full occupation to the greater part of our peo- 
ple; but the foreign markets, which were hereto- 
fore opened, being now closed to our agriculture; 
eur commerce much contracted; the capacity of the 
people to consume diminished; those occupations 
have become overstocked, and no longer give full 
or profitable employment to those who are engaged 
tii them. ' 

In the present posture of affairs, there are no ra- 
taonal indications which can lead us to expect that 
those pursuits, while it continues, will give full em- 
ployment to our industry: and it surely cannot be 
urged, that this, or any nation, should trust its pros- 
perity to the possible occurrence of favorable acci- 
dents. Yet, while we continue to direct o:1r industry 
chiefly to those employments, we must depend on 
the contingent circumstances of a war, or deficient 
harvesis in Europe, for its maintenance, and to pro- 
sure adequate markets for our productions, when 
carried to the extent of our productive power,.— 
In the meantime, the non-necessary class of pro- 
ducers, must constantly increase; its capacity to 
purstie the vocations, in which it was engaged, must 
lessen; its means ef sustenance daily decline; and 
the whole retrograde from the higher species of 
laberto the lower. The inferior laborers thus press- 
ed upon, while employment is decreased, must be 
Uirust into pauperism, and come on the public for 
WPport, 

It tuese revointions take place quietly, from ope- 
Blop on « shireish population, the only effect will 





be, to p)c y back in the position it had pre- 
viously © eiore it had known its days of 
Poe 4 cquured a taste for, with a know- 
Cage G *esandrefinements of advan- 
eed civitiz + of its increased wealth 
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mence against this state of things, inevitable if left 

to themselves, it is utterly impossible to calculate 

the course it might pursue, or the aspect it might 

assume. All the ills, that universal experience has 

shown to be the concomitants of want of employ- 

ment, are incurred, and can only be avoided, by 

opening new means of occupation, as the old dis- 

appear. Every nation in Europe, that is esteemed 

wise, has directed its attention to manufactures, not 

only as the chief source of wealth and power, but as 

the most salutary mode of absorbing the accumu, 

lating class of non-necessary producers. It now 

rests with us to imitate in this respect the examples, 

by adopting the experience of the most, illustrious 

people of ancient and of modern times; or, by de-_ 
termining to procure experience for ourselves, to 
run through a course of suffering and distress. But, 
when exhausted by the process we have undergone, 

who can answer for the recovery of our past state 

of prosperity; for our rising to that greatness, to 

which we have been looking with pride and exulta. 

tion; orsinking into the feebleness of debility, that 

have always attended those nations who have ne- 

glected the sound policy of distributing employmerft. 
of every kind throughout their population. 











Foreign Articles. 


EUROPE GENERALLY. 

A letter writen from Rotterdam, under date ef 
May 25, says—A something must happen in Europe 
—and from the preparations making, we cannot but’ 
conclude that a war is near at hand.” 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
London dates of June 18, 

The countess of Darnley lately gave a fancy bal, 
at which a mob of 1000 persons were present—~ 
among them three of the “royal dukes,” the duke 
of Wellington, &c. The party broke up at half 
past six in the morning. 

The same evening that the countess gave this 
ball, L or 200,000 persons in England, after a hard 
day’s work, went supperlessto bed, 

Marriage laws of Scotland.—An important Scot- 
tish law case (extracted from the History of the 
Wars,) will illustrate the nature of marriage im 
Scotland. 

In 1815, two days previous to the third reading 
of the stipendiary curates bill, an important appeal 
case regarding the Scottish law of marriages, was 
heard in the house of lords, M’Adam v. Adam.. 
M’Adam, a gentlemen of very large fortune in Ayr- 
shire, kept a mistress in his house for many years, 
and had children by her. One morning he called 
the servants into the room where he and his mis- 
tress were at breakfast, and taking her by the hand, 
declared in their presence, that she was his wife. 
The same day he shot himself. The question, 
therefore, rested, whether this was a valid marri- 
age, and consequently the children legitimate? 
And upon the decision of this question depended 
the succession to a real estate of 10,000/. per annum. 
The result was, that the marriage was pronounced 
to be valid; by which decision it may be consider- 
ed as finally established, that, by the law of Scot- 
land, as itat present stands, a mere verbal declara- 
tion of marriage, by the parties themselves, delibe-. 
rately made in the presence of witnesses, consti- 
tutes a valid marriage, proveable by the testimony 
of the witnesses, without any writing or any other 
ceremony, civilor ecclesiastical, 

Married—Mr. H. B. Fearon, of London author o€ 
a tour through America, to Miss Thompson, A 
protest against the marriage ceremony, signed by 
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the bride and bridegroom, was delivered (previous 
to its performance) into the hands of the minister, 
by Mr. Fearon, It contained the following pussa- 
ges: “The undersigned being protestant dissenters, 
present to you the following protest against the 
marriage ceremony as at present performed, and to 
which, according to the laws of England, they are 
compelled to subscribe. Against the marriage cere- 
mony they most solemnly protest, because it makes 
Tuarriage a religious instead of a civil act; because 
parts of the ceremony are highly indelicate, and 


must, to every correctly constituted mind, be ex-. 


tremely offensive; because the man is required to 
worship the woman, though the founder of Chris- 
tianity has declared, that God is the only object for 
the Christian to worship; because it requires the 
recognition of the doctrine of the Trinity, than 
which nothing can be more oppressive to those who 
disbelieve conscientiously, and after patient investi- 
gation, that doctrine; and because, as warm and 
firm believers in the truth of Christianity, they dis- 
believe and abominate the doctrine of the Trinity, 
in the name of which the marriage ceremony is 
performed.” 

The royal assent was given, by commission, in the 
house of lords, on the 14th of June, to the American 
convention bill. The commissioners were, the 
¥ord chancellor, the marquis of Winchester, and 
the earl of Shaftsbury. 

Petitions from all quarters were pouring in 
against the foreign enlistment bill. 

whe chancellor of the exchequer, in bringing 
forward his budget of ways and means for the sup- 
port of the nation, proposes an additional duty on 
malt, which, Mr. Calvert, a member of the house, 
gives as his opinion, should it prevail, would ruin 
nine-tenths of the malsters in the country. 

The dispute between the Carlisle weavers and 
their employers has been amicably settled. 

Cotton has again declined a farthing per lb.—dull 
sales. 

The following article is copied from a London 
paper of June 15.—Mr. Bagot, aud suit, landed at 

ortsmouth on Thursday from the Forth frigate, 
under. appropriate salutes and immediately set off 
for London. The commissioners for settling the 
boundary line, are going on in the most satisfactory 
manner, and expected to end their labors in Octo- 
ber. In almost all cases of difference, the points 
in dispute are conceded in favor of this country. 
The conduct of the Americans, of all ranks, at 
Washington and Annapolis, to the officers and 
erew of the Forth, while she lay in the Ches.:peake, 
discovered the most amicable and friendly disposi- 
tion. Itseemed to our officers asthough a radical 
change had been effected in the feelings and views 
ef the Americans. An interchange of civilities dai- 


‘By passed between the officers of the Essex [the 


€ongress] and Ontario, lying there, and the Forth. 
Kt is understood, an admitted fact, that not less than 
two thirds of the crew of the Essex were British seamen, 
who had become American citizens by the usual form 
of legislative protection. During their mutual friend- 
ly visit, some one of the crew of the Forth, recogyniz- 
ed a ship-mate in almost every boat that came along- 
side. On one occasion, of a boat’s crew consisting 
of 12 men, 7 of them discovered their original charac- 
ter. The Columbus, a remarkable fine new two 
decked ship, pierced for 105 guns, was fitted out at 
Washington. Com. Rodgers, president of the navy 


_ board, is expecting to hoist his broad pendant in her 


for the Mediterranean station, &c. &c. 
The preceding is worse thanridiculous, for it 
is wilfully faise,in the parts which we have ttalicised.. | 














———S 
Unhappily, we have too many native seamen idle; 
feel any necessity to employ others. Itis bosib, 
that many persons were on board our ships he 
were well known to others in the British fripat : 
for about thirty thousand Ameticah seamen aes jn. 
pressed during the late wars of Great Britain, J, 
wlso very much doubt whether «in almost all cas : 
of difference, the points in dispute were conceded 
infavor of” England. But we know not what; 
meant by the “radical change” spoken of, unless to 
‘suppose that we must have been esteemeda little 
bh ago as a sort of ourang-onutangs. 
There is again a talk ef divorcin i 
‘gent and his wife. mene SReER- 
Wheat, June. 5—average 68s 8d. ‘per quarte,. 
The ports of course shut, a they ae Piya 
oe Ris ports i * 80s. though American wheat 
mi € obtained for 25 per cent. 
| British sells for. BS See ier ee 





FRANCE, 

Chamber of Deputies, Mr. Villeveque, referrin 
to the treaty forthe cession of Louisiana, said that 
French vessels were to have the privilege of trad. 
ing to New Orleans free of custom house duties for 
12 years—the war with Englund had forbidden the 
expected advantages, and he thought that «minis. 
ters” ought to insist on some equivalent advyanta. 
ges in its stead!” This is queer logic, indeed. 

Mr. Rodet made an elaborate speech respectine 
the budget. The chamber ordered his speech to 
be printed, with the omission of the world «scan. 
dalous” in the following passage, which preduced 
a good deal of sensation in the house: «May I be 
permitted to take this opportunity of expressing to 
the minister of the interior my astonishment at the 
protection which. certain scandalous missions have 
obtained in the departments? ’— (violent rumorson 
the left side.) 

M. M. Corent Diucourt, De Marcellus, and other 
members rose amid great confusion. 

M. Benoist—“Omit only the word scandalous.” 

M. Redet—These missions, which under the pree 
text of religion and of morals, excite intolerence 
and fanaticism--which preach openly rebellion sn¢ 
contempt. Can the government be ignorant that 
every place which these priestly bigots have visited, 
has been left by them a prey to domestic troubles, 
which are the preturcors to religious and political 
dissentions? Where should we be if every sect and 
persuasion which the charter allows, were, in like 
manner, to send its emissaries on a mission of pro- 
selytism through the country? Letus hope, gentle- 
men, that these abuses wiil cease, and that, by con- 
fining the different religions to «heir respective 
temples,an end will be put to the perambulations of 
these missionaries who estrange from their proper 
pastors the confidence of the faithful—-who search 
the consciences of men for the sake of emolament— 
who make a vile traffic of the most holy of minis- 
tries.--( Hear, hear. 

Several parts of France have been devastated by 
tremendous storms. In one place, 85 houses have 
been destroyed by lightning. Onthe 21 June,® 
tempest, accompanied with hail, thunder, and light- 
ning, ravaged upwards of 50 communes. But 4 
still more dreadful scourge threatens to destroy the 
harvest of the whole department of Arles, which 
held forth the greatest promise. Hosts of locusts 4p- 
peared ona sudden and covered the land. The si- 
habitants went out immediately to protect their 
fields, but though they collected as much as 5 
quintals of these devourers every day, the number 
did not seem decreased. They were as yet smal 
but their devastations were most alarming, and 
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was apprehended the heat would enlarge both'their 
size and numbers. They had only attacked the 

rass, but the corn was expected to fall next a prey 

i acity. 

is ie Fiigeite. Tn page 317 of the present volume, 
ssa note of the illustrious Fayette to the attorney 
eneral,, requesting that a prosecution may not be 
"stituted on account of certain libels said to have 
been published against him. A Paris paper notic- 


torney-general, ‘having seen the rhodomontading 
letter directed to him by the marquis de la Fayette, 
has sent an answer, in which he,:nforms the sturdy 
republican, that the prosecution against the libeler 
had been undertaken, not on his account merely, 
put for the interest of society, which requires that 
libels should be punished. The letter concludes 
with a well merited sneer at the superabundant 
sensibility of the marquis. “The generosity ot the 
marquis de la Fayette need not then be alarmed by 
an action over which be has no power, and in which 
the public administration counts private interest as 
nothing.” 
ITALY. 

A Paris paper says—A woman of Verdi, in Italy, 
was delivered of 5 male children, 2 of them are 
dead, but 3 of them are still living. In the time of 
Adrian, a woman of Alexandria was delivered also 
of 5 sons, all of whom lived to a good age, 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

A Halifax paper of the 21st ult. says that by the 
packet just arrived, orders had been received “for 
the immediate discharge of almost every person 
employed in his majesty’s navy yard and hospital. 
—Those establishments are no longer to be kept 
up. Theships of war on this station are in future 
to receive at Bermuda whatever repairs they may 
require.” 

S0UTH AMERICA. 

We donot much like to give articles of news from 
Venezuela—both parties tell the most abominable 
falsehoods with the gravity of Castillians, and we 
know not what to believe: but it scems that gen. 
Marino lately defeated the royalists under col. Cor- 
rea, and killed 1000 of them, besides the wound- 
ed and prisoners. ‘The battle took place at Chap- 
paco, in Barcelona. 

Aletterfrom St. Barts, gives news via St. Eusta- 
tius, that Brion had Jately touched at the latter in 
a late English frigate of S2 guns (his fag ship) 
9 brigs, 11 schooners and a number of gun boats; 
reported to have on board 2500 English, Irish and 
Scotch,500 German, 350 Indian troops, all in fine or. 
¢er, supposed to be destined to attack Laguira. A 
subsequent report states that the troops amounted 
to only 1100 men, and that they had attacked and 
eaptured Barcelona. 

Com. Joley and gen. Arismendiare said te be under 
arrest, for conspiracy—the bclief is given out that 
they will be shot. 

Many prizes have recently been sent into Marga- 
retta—chiefly captured under the flag of Artigas. 
_ Aprivateering vessel, under many names, carry- 
ing the flag of Artigas and others, commanded by a 
Villain named Alvara, among acts ef supreme ras- 
eality, lately captured a jPortuguese brig mounting 
6 12 pounders, with a crew of 12 men and fifteen 
passengers, the latter chiefly women. After a varie- 
ty of urage disgraceful to the human character, 
they forced the men and the passengers into an open 

oat, and then set them adrift on the wide ocean 
witha very small stock of provisions, and ata mo- 
ment before a tremendous gale eame on, which 
it was evident was approaching! 


ing that request, royally says—M. Bellar:, the at-| 





The government of Chili has instructed lor@ 
Cochrane to leave Payta or some other port of his 
selection, open for the whale ships to procure their 


necessary supplies. 


«The British merchants in Chili, were much dis- 
satisfied with the blockade, and in particular be- 


‘cause no time had been allowed them to take away 
their property—and they intend to make a remon- 


strance about it to their government. 

‘Lord Cochrane is represented as hostile to the 
American interest, and encouraging desertion of 
their seamen, while his conduct in that respect te 
the British is said to be different. ; 

“The Macedonian, captain Downes, sailed ftom 
Valparaiso on the 25th of May for the gulf of Cali- 
fornia. 

“News has been received ut Valparaiso of the 
American brig Cossack having becmforcibly taken 
possession of in 1818, by the commandant at Mare- 
lian, the cargo disposed of and the captain and crew 
kept in captivity. It was supposed captain Downy 
would reclaim those persons and the property thus 
wantonly plundered, and punish the perpetrators. 

“Before sailing, the government of Chili request- 
ed of captain Downesthat he would not proceed te 
Lima, if he could for the present suspend it, con- 
sistent with orders from his government, and it was 
supposed he would comply with their wishes. 

Constitution of the united provinces af Rio dela 
Plata. The following sketches of the new consti- 
tution, proclaimed on the 25th of May last, in the 
absence of the entire instrument, may be accepta- 
ble to all who are pleased to observe the march of 
this new people to a regularly organized and inde - 
pendent government. ‘Ihe outlines boldly strike 
for freedom. 

“ The legislative power is invested in a nation?l 
congress, to be composed of two houses—a house 
of representatives and a senate. The house of re- 
presentatives to be composed of deputies sent by 
the states, and each state is to elect adeputy for eve- 
ry 20,000 inhabitants. 

“None will be admitted to be a deputy if he ha's 
not been seven years a citizen, 26 years of age, 
owning property to the ameunt of 4000 dollars, or 
exercising an useful profession. 

“The functions of a deputy will last 4 years. The 
house of representatives only has the initiative in all 
questions of taxes; has the power of accusing the 
members of the three great bodies, the ministers of 
state, the ambassadors, the bishops, the generals, 
governors, and supreme judges, for all crimes of 
treason, mismanagement of the public money, vio- - 
lation of the constitution, &c. The senators will be 
named by the provinces, and each province will 
have an equal number of senators. Nene will be 
admitted to be a senator ifhe be not 30 vears of age, 
has not been a citizen nine years, if he be not owner 
of some property to tie amount of 8000 dollars, or 
does not exercise a profession commanding respect. 

“The functions of the congress to make laws, to 
declare war, muke peace, establish duties, to decree 
taxes to be levicd cqually all over the union for. a 
time not to exceed two years. 

“The supreme executive power of the nation 
will be invested in the person ofa director. None 
will be elected director if he does not enjoy the 
rights of a citizen, be nota citizen born, has not 
been a resident for six years before his election, 
and if ie be not 35 years of age. The director is 
the supreme chief of all the land and sea forces. 

«the nation has the right of amending the con- 
stitution, taking care to observe the constitutional 
forms. Ail men are equal before the hw. Fhe 
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press is free. Private actions, when injuring nobody, 
are subject only to the tribunal of God. Every one 
may do all that is not prohibited by the laws, and 
may dispense with all that the laws do not require. 
The dwelling of a citizen is a sacred asylum, not to’ 
be violated without crime, &c.” 

Gen San Martin is reported to have collected 
10,000 men, near St. Jago, toact against Upper Peru. 
He was expected at Buenos Ayres, 
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CHRONICLE. 

The president of the United States arrived at 
Washington city or Sunday morning last. The se- 
cretary of the navy has also returned to the seat of 
government. . 

The Danish sloop of war Diana,.of 20 guns and 130 
men, arrived New-York,August 5th, in 15 days from 

St. Thomas. 

The rot is said to be making sad work among 
the cotton, in different parts of the southern states. 

Hot weather. The thermometer at Salem, Mass. 
stood as follows—on the 29th July at 92; on the 
30th, 95; on the Sist 99; on the Ist of Aug. at 101!!! 
onthe 2nd, at 93. So much heat was never before 
noticed in the country. 

Lightning. There has been we believe, an unusu- 
al descent of the electric fluid, this season, in the 
U. States. The following notice shews a wonder- 
ful escape from the effects of it—In a late thunder 
storm at Salem, Mass. a shoe was ripped from the 
foot of a woman, by lightning and completely de- 
stroyed, withqut doing any injury to her person. 

Murder. The body of a man with the head, arms 
and one leg recently cut off, with some sharp in- 
strument, and stabbed in the right breast apparently 
with a sword, floated ashore at Shrewsbury, N. J. on 
the Sth inst. The Jury thought he had not been 
killed more than 48 hours, some thought not more 
than 24. <A brig that seemed full of men, was off 
=he shore two days previous. 

The whale fishery. It is said that 60 American 
ships are now in the Pacific engaged in the whale 
fishery. The U.S. frigate Macedonian willbe of 
essential service to them. 

Fraudsiu tobacco. ‘The inspector of tobacco at 
New Orleans, has found llhhds of tobacco with 
heads so thick that those of one hhd. weighed 194 
ibs. He has very properly published the names of 
the persons who put it up. 

Barge navigation. Col. Atkinson has fitted wheels 
to the barges that are conveying the soldiers up the 
Missouri, to be worked by the men. It answers 
much better than oars to propel the boats against 
the current, and promises to be highly advantage- 
ous in the navigation of failing streams. 

Halsten river, Tennessee. A number of hands are 
now employed to remove the obstructions to the | 
boat navigation ofthis riter. . 

From the Boston Gazette. “A gentleman on his! 
return ftomthe western country, informs us, that) 
while passing through Tennessee, he meta travel- | 
ing house, drawn by six .horses, two stories high, | 
and containing three families, of 29 persons in the | 
whole. They reported themselves from the district! 
of Maine, bound to Alabama, where they intended | 
to inhabit the same.” 

Maine. ‘the majority in faver of separation is} 
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supposed ta be about ten thousand—only 1,500 were | 
required. Se the act will take place. 
Alabama.—At the late sale of town lots in the 
town of Cahaba, (the spet selected for the seat of | 
vernment of the future state of Alabama) some ; 
af the dots, uaumproved of course, 2s the place is ret | 


ae el 
but a plantation, or piece of woods, sold as high as 
$5,025; and 184 lots, the number sold, brought 
SRAESs of an hundred and twenty thousand do]. 
ars. 

Lhe Chocktaws, An arrangement is now makin 
with this tribe of Indians for the cession of a large 
tract of country in exchange for lands on the Arkan- 
saw. The Cherokees, itwill be recollected, made 
similar exchange some time ago. It appears that 
the lands ceded by the latter have been intruded 
upon, and that Mr. Meigs, agent for the nation, 
has given notice that unless such intruders were re. 
moved on the Ist of last month, that he should ap. 
ply to gen. Jackson to drive them off. 

Tar torroise. From the Village Record, publish. 
ed at West-Chester, Pa. addressed_to the ediier-—« i¢ 
tortoises have been noticed inthe Record, | send 2 
small statement of one I found a few days ago,. 
[t was marked 1744, with the letters P. D. said to 
have been cut by Philip Dunn. Iamtold he has 
been dead fifty years. {t was found on the planta. 
tionof Enos Williamson, near the line of John Hun 
ter. Iwas enquiting of Hunter how long he could 
remember it; he told me for.forty years, and I have 
found it frequently within the last thirteen years. 

CANAL TO THE PACIFIC OCEAN, 

Mr. Epiror.—Seeing in your paper of yester- 
day some observations on the project of a passage 
to the Pacific ocean by means of a canal across the 
isthmus of Darien, brings to the mind a proposition 
made to the king of Spain, by Sr. Da. Salvador St. 
Mariin, the bishop of Chiapa, who resides in Ciudad 
Real, which is the capital of the province.— Wet 
of this city, the river Goazacealcos, takes its rise, 
and running east, empties into the Gulf of Mexica 
about thirty leagues east of Vera Cruz; it has ten 
and twelve feet water on its bar, and is naviga- 
ble for craft of four or five feet up to the above city. 
East of the said city, the river (ora stream which 
emptes into the river,) Chimilana takes its rise, and 
taking a westerly direction, empties into the Pa- 
cific ocean, at the port of Tahuantipa, which is a 
good harbor for large ships, and the river is nayi- 
gable for craft of four or five feet, up to the above 
city of Ciudad Real; the two rivers passing each 
other at or near the city in a parallel line, at the 
distance of only seven miles from each other; nei- 
ther of them have falls to impede their navigation, 
and the ground through which a canal would have 
to be cut to connect the two rivers is neither mour- 
tainous nor rocky. 

I have seen a minute description of the rivers, 
and the countries through which they pass, contam- 
ed m a petitionto the king of Spain, begging per- 
mission to cut the above canal; it was presented in 
1816, and contained the most convincing evidence 
of the facility with which the two oceans might be 
connected. lhe petition met with an utter denial 
from the king of Spain. Had it been granted, the 
intenuion of those concerned wasto have steam 
boats employed between the two oceans, which 
would have made a voyage in much less time 
than it occupies between this and Louisville, and 
as the mouth of the Goazacealccs is not more than 
eight or ten days sail from the mouth of the 
Mississippi, may we not with prepriety hope that 


| Spanish Ameneca will soon shake off the European 


yoke, when she will be at liberty to make impreve- 
ments for her own benefit without consulting those 


who have no rule of government but their own 
jealous fears. Should such a communication be 


openec between the two oceans, what calculations 
can realize the future grandeur of New Orleans: 
New-Oricans pape’ .- 








